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power over both British and French Armies, and
he exercised it to the full in the great "battles of
that summer. It was an anxious time for the
British Government. But Mr. Lloyd George
had taken the full measure of Foch as a soldier :
he fully believed in him, and he went to the
whole extent of Ms faith. A working arrange-
ment was come to by which Mr. Lloyd George
went over to meet Clemenceau and Foch at Paris
periodically, and the supreme conduct of the
war was now in the hands of these three men,
So far for the strategy which governed the great
battles of that summer.
Then for numbers. Mr. Lloyd George saw
in a moment that, unless drastic and exceptional
measures were taken, the Allied Forces would
simply be snowed under by the hosts of the
enemy. To meet this danger the natural
counter-measure was to throw across the Channel
all the troops in England sufficiently trained to
go into the shock of battle. For this purpose
he was obliged to suspend all the usual age
limits of active foreign service and to send
across the Channel the great army of youths
enlisted under the Conscription Act, and hitherto
prepared only for home defence. These great
forces streamed across in the months of April,
May, and June, and did something to fill up the
gaps in the line. But as the weeks went by
Mr. Lloyd George perceived that the British
reinforcements alone would be unequal to the
great task. The Germans were still straining
every nerve3 and they were fighting against
time. Our Government could not precisely tell